Rinderpest   and  Drink
land owes both the Gospel and a good govern-
ment, that man is the chief Khama." It is
interesting to trace how this came about. On
one occasion, Lewanika, chief of the Barotsi,
sent a letter asking for Khama's daughter and
a black dog, as a token of his friendship. Khama
replied by sending a horse instead of his
daughter, and giving Lewanika to. understand
that he must join with him, not against the
white man, but against the white man's drink,
if he wished to be Khama's friend. At that
time the Zambesi tribes were living in the
deepest depths of savagery and degradation*
Drinking went on all day and all night; after
9 a.m. it was rare to find anyone sober. Le-
wanika, who had been faced with anarchy in
the tribe, gradually recovered his power, and
proceeded to put Khama's advice into practice
in a very drastic way. Indeed, the Iftench
missionaries thought he was going too far,
and that he would never be able to enforce his
prohibitory laws. He forbade slavery and
sorcery, and proclaimed severe penalties against
the manufacture and sale of Kaffir beer. He
himself set the example, and his leading head-
men followed it. The result was that for years
a drunken man or woman was never seen out
of doors. His Prime Minister, another official,
and four head-men, were found guilty of carry-
ing on a beer club. They, with aJl their pots
of beer* were brought into the khotla, and,
before the assembled tribe, were ordered to
pour the beer away on the thirsty sand. They
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